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First Sunday 


in October 


The Lord’s Table is 25,000 miles long on Worldwide Communion Sun- 
day. In imagination we can envision the first groups of Christians out 
in the Fiji Islands and in New Zealand before the Holy Table. Some will 
sit in their pews and others will kneel as they partake of the sacred em- 
blems cf his broken body and shed blood. We move on in our imagina- 
tion to Australia, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, and other lands where 
Christians live and serve. There will be no hour during the twenty-four 
when congregations of Christians will not be at some Communion Table. 


Many different nationalities will be before the Lord’s Table on this 
day. They will represent many colors of skin, languages, races, kinds 
of dress and various denominations. They serve him because they love 
him. 


Christ is the central figure on this day. It is his table to which he 
invites his followers to ‘’do this in remembrance of me.” He will be 
present, and it is in and through him that Christians have this fellowship 
without frontiers.—JESSE M. BADER. 











Letters to the Editors 





Mix-up on Presidential Nominees’ Churches 





Presbyterian Candidates 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

With reference to the Sept. 10 OUTLOOK, 
Wilbur LaRoe says that Adlai Stevenson 
is a Presbyterian. Since when? (Editorial, 
page 8.) 

CoLuMBUsS, GA. 


I have a member of my church who is 
greatly distressed over the enclosed clip- 
ping which appeared in the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, saying: 


“President Eisenhower is non-denomina- 
tional in that he was reared in the Breth- 
ren in Christ church, is not affiliated with 
any church but attends a Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, D. C. ... Mr. Ste- 
venson is a Unitarian... .” 


She was under the impression that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower had made his profession 
of faith and was a member of the Presby- 
terian Church in Washington. Also, she 
claims to have seen in THE OUTLOOK that 
Adlai Stevenson had become a member of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

I share the same feeling and opinions. 
Therefore, we would appreciate very much 
your correcting any false impressions this 
article may have left with us. ... (See 
editorial, page 8.) 

MISSISSIPPI PASTOR. 

As in the last issue of Presbyterian Life, 
your Sept. 10 OvuTLooK has an article re- 
ferring to the Presbyterian affiliation of 
both candidates for the presidency. 

May I suggest that you consider the 
article in U. S. News and World Report 
(page 18) of Sept. 14: 


“Adlai Stevenson, it turns out, is a 
member of both the Unitarian and Presby- 
terian churches. Mr. Stevenson grew up 
as a Unitarian but when he moved to the 
country he attended the Presbyterian 
Church in the absence of a Unitarian 
Church. After several years of attendance 
he became a Presbyterian, at the same 
time retaining his Unitarian church mem- 
bership.” 

If this is true, how does it come that a 
person can be a Unitarian and Presbyte- 








. PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Synod of North Carolina 


Educational excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A. and A.S. degrees. Graduates trans- 
fer to best colleges as juniors, Profes- 
sor each ten students. Personal atten- 
tion. Scientific tests and guidance. Ath- 
letics. Liberal arts. Business. Prepara- 
tory grades 11 and 12. Member So. 
Assn. Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Summer School. 
Louis C. LaMotte, President 
Maxton, North Carolina 











rian at the same time? Of course, if this 
is not true, then we are glad that the 
gentleman has seen the light. Otherwise, 
let us not become over-exercised about the 
so-called Presbyterian affiliation. (Editor- 
ial, page 8.) 
RosperT THENA, 

Dayton, Ohio. 


The Small Pulpit 


To Tile OUTLOOK: 


I confess that until last Sunday I shared 
the idea that large churches have the best 
preachers. 

On vacation, we visited churches of va- 
rious denominations. We attended a very 
small church last Sunday—nine women in 
the congregation—one, the minister’s wife. 
At first we suspected we had made a mis- 
take; but the idea was soon dispelled! 
The minister read the Scriptures with 
meaning... His prayers had content. The 
sermon was majestic; it was deep, yet 
simply expressed. It was honest in relat- 
ing Biblica] truth to human experience. 
Superficial thinking was challenged. That 
sermon said something to me—and to our 
children; it was personal—and universal. 

Teen-age children are ruthlessly frank 
—the minister held the interest of our two 
throughout. I wish some of our best 
homileticians had been present to measure 
that service. 

My wife commented afterwards, “What 
a shame that he is in such a small church.” 
I agreed—betraying the fallacy cited 
earlier. 

I was happy to find that good preaching 
is not confined to large churches. But 
many will never discover this because they 
too imagine little good can come out of 
Nazareth. Books of sermons generally 
carry big names because the publisher 
must have a large sales potential to fall 
back on if the volume doesn’t go over. 

If what we discovered last Sunday is 
widespread—who knows what we may be 
missing! The point is this: we should not 
shy away from the small church—assum- 
ing the best of everything is necessarily in 
the large one. 

KENNETH E. NELSon. 
Douglas, Arizona. 


Over Generous 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I consider THE OvuTLOOK the finest reli- 
gious publication that comes into my home 
and fee] that your outlook on all matters 
are always in keeping with the spirit of 
our Christian faith and that you are keep- 
ing abreast of the crucial needs of our 
present generation. More power to you. 

Los ANGELES. 

Your paper is outstanding in every way. 
I am proud that we can claim it as repre- 
sentative of our church. Keep up the good 
work. 





CoLEMAN, TEXAS. 





Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 





Separate Campuses ..... 
ror women and men students but most classes and social func 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. 
Send for illustrated booklet 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 


Presby- 
Fine facilities. 





Danville, Ky. 





Who Is Wilbur LaRoe? 


—so wrote a correspondent the other 


day. 

He is a Washington, D. C., attorney, 
with national recognition in many lines, 
including his work in parole matters. 
He is an elder in the Chevy Chase Pres- 
byterian (USA) church and in 1947 was 
Moderator of the General Assembly. He 
is the author of The Church We Love, 
Parole With Honor, Lawyer-Moderator, 
etc. He has received citations for his 
work in civic affairs and criminology, 
along with many distinctions—or, see 
Who’s Who in America.—EpITors, 


| Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Labor Racketeers. To what awful 
depths can labor racketeering descend? 
A good man is blinded by acid throwing. 
The stooge who threw the acid was hired 
to do it to prevent the victim from testi- 
fying on labor racketeering. He was 
employed by crooks whose leader had 
sought to extort $30,000 from two firms 
to protect them against labor trouble. The 
low-grade scoundrel who threw the acid 
was later murdered when he demanded 
more money for doing the job. 


Too Feminine. The church of today 
is far too feminine and far too comfort- 
able and complacent. The world’s prob- 
lems, including dictatorship and _ race 
prejudice, require strong men for their 
solution. They cannot be solved by soft 
men whose churchmanship consists of 
sitting in comfortable pews. Ours is a 
dangerously comfortable type of disciple- 
ship. 








Housewives. Most housewives be- 
come discouraged at times over the 
drudgery and the monotony of house- 
work. Then, too, a great deal of strain 
is involved in bringing up the average 
family. But I suspect that if God were 
making a list of all jobs on earth, ar- 
ranging them in the order of importance, 
he would put at the top of the list, not 
lawyers and bankers and politicians, but 
housewives. No job on this earth is more 
important. 


Methodists Are Ahead. The Meth- 
odists forged ahead of Presbyterians and 
others when they decided at Lake Ju- 
naluska (in Dixie!) to call on 18,000,000 
Methodists throughout the world to wipe 
out from human society every discrim- 
ination based on race, color or creed. 
Right now America is paying quite a 
price, and is apt to pay a greater price, 
for not following this good Methodist 
advice. 

Why? Who can explain why we 
churchmen, to whom our faith means so 
much, are so slow and hesitant about tell- 
ing others what it means to us? 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. Tel- 
ephone 86-1371; night 4-5554. 25¢a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Dr. Lingle Dies at 87 


Two weeks before his 88th birthday, 
Walter Lee Lingle, Davidson, N.C., died 
Sept. 19 in a Mooresville, N. C., hospital. 

Dr. Lingle was identified with many 
church causes throughout his life, both 
within the Presbyterian, U. S., body and 
interdenominationally. His last office 
was that of president of Davidson Col- 
lege, 1929-41. 

A native of Rowan County, N. C., he 
was a graduate of nearby Davidson Col- 
lege; then of Union Seminary in Virginia 
where, following graduate work in Chi- 
cago, he was an instructor for several 
years. With library responsibility when 
the the institution was moved from 
Hampden-Sydney to Richmond, he de- 
vised the method of packing the books 
in tobacco hogsheads for shipment. 


Following pastorates in Dalton, Ga., 
Rock Hill, S. C., and the First church, 
Atlanta, Ga., he returned to the seminary 
faculty until 1924 when he became presi- 
dent of the General Assembly’s Training 
School. From there he was called to 
Davidson. 


Council President 

Dr. Lingle was widely known through 
his writings and his interdenominational 
activities. In 1929 he served one term 
as president of the Federal Council of 
Churches (although that title was not 
then used—he was chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee)—the only Presby- 
terian, U. S., leader to have that dis- 
tinction. 

He was the author of many books, the 
most popular of which have been, Pres- 
byterians, Their History and Beliefs, and 
The Bible and Social Problems (the 
Sprunt Lectures). In 1925 he began 
writing a weekly page for THE Ovut- 
LOOK’s predecessor paper (Presbyterian 
of the South) and continued this writing 
stint until two or three years ago, having 
transferred to the Christian Observer in 
1931. For the past few years, since he 
became incapacitated, earlier contribu- 
tions have been used in his widely-read 
section. 

From 1910 to 1924 Dr. Lingle was 
the platform manager of the Montreat 
(N. C.) conferences. In 1920 he was 
Moderator of the General Assembly. 


Mrs. Lingle (the former Merle 
Dupuy), three daughters and one son 
Survive: Misses Louise and Nan of 
Davidson, Mrs. Fred Lester, Cartersville, 
Ga.; and Walter L., Jr., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





Called—So He Went 

The church was in a hurry to get a 
preacher; it called him and he went. 

That was how Hugh D. Pollard ex- 
plained the fact that he up-and-left 
Mecklenburg Presbytery and was in his 
new field in Jewel Ridge, Va., before 
the change was known. 

The matter came to light at the fall 
meeting of presbytery when it was pro- 
posed that the minister be censured for 
failing to follow the church’s require- 
ments. (The presbytery must give its 
consent, after hearing from the congre- 
gation and the minister, before a pas- 
toral relationship is dissolved; then the 
minister is dismissed to the new pres- 
bytery upon his request.) 

When the censure was proposed, Mr. 
Pollard rose to say that ‘protocol’ 
should not stand in the way of a “call 
by the Lord.” He said he was a busi- 
ness man for 12 years and was not as 
familiar with presbytery’s regulations 
as “‘some of you boys who have been in 
this work all your life.” 

“T was called by a man who said this 
church was desperate for a preacher 
and hadn’t had one for over a year,” 


he said. ‘My work was done at Ben- 
ton Heights (Monroe, N. C.), so I 
left.” 


The presbytery regarded “censure” as 
too strong, and politely ‘‘advised” the 
minister as to the proper procedure. 





L. A. Presbytery Urges no 
Property Discrimination 

Pactric PALisapEsS, CALIF. (RNS)— 
Los Angeles Presbytery called on “all 
Christians who are contemplating the sale 
of property” to see that people of minority 
races have a fair chance at it. 

In a resolution approved by more than 
500 delegates at a meeting here, the pres- 
bytery urged those selling property “‘to 
see as of first importance the need of 
minority families for equal housing.” 

It said such property should be made 
“available to all qualified purchasers 
without regard to race.” 

The resolution appealed to ‘Presby- 
terian employers to take such steps as 
may be necessary to break the pattern of 
discrimination in employment.” 

“The presbytery urges employers, labor 
organizations and representatives of local 
governments,” it said, “to work for the 
elimination of discrimination that bars 
men and women from jobs and training 
for jobs solely on the basis of race, reli- 
gion or national origins.” 


Church of Canada to 
Seek Reunion Efforts 


Winpsor, ONT. (RNS)—The General 
Council of the United Church of Canada 
voted unanimously here to continue re- 
union talks with the Anglican Church 
of Canada. It decided these talks should 
proceed not only at top levels but on local 
levels, particularly in extension and home 
mission work. 

Like the Anglican Church at its recent 
annual executive council meeting, the 
386 commissioners from all over Canada 
also voted to explore the possibility of 
merger with other denominations ‘‘where 
there are more prospects of early union.” 

It was announced to the General Coun- 
cil that a concrete plan for the adminis- 
trative set-up of the Church of Canada, 
which would be formed by a merger of 
the United and Anglican Churches, will 
be ready by November. 

Meanwhile, James S. Thomson of 
Montreal, newly-elected Moderator of 
the United Church’s General Council, 
told the congregation of St. John’s An- 
glican church here that he would throw 
all his influence into the effort towards 
organic union. 


Women’s Work United 


In another major action, the commis- 
sioners voted to amalgamate all the 
church’s women’s organizations. Involved 
in the plan are the Women’s Missionary 
Society, the Women’s Association and 
the Committee on the Deaconess Order 
and Women’s Work. 

Ernest E. Long, the denomination’s 
general secretary, said the move ‘‘will 
mean a new day for women’s work in the 
church.” 


Minor Business Contributions 
Received by Church Colleges 


New York (rNs)—Church-related 
colleges and universities received only a 
minor share of the $39,500,000 business 
concerns contributed during the 1954-55 
academic year to 701 institutions of 
higher education in the United States. 

Church-related institutions got $8,599,- 
150 of the total while private independent 
and tax-supported schools received $30,- 
900,850. 

This was disclosed in a report issued 
here by the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, Inc. 

It said 54.95 per cent of the total went 
to private independent colleges and uni- 
versities, 23.28 per cent to tax-supported 








ones, 13.77 to non-Catholic institutions, 
and 8 per cent to Catholic schools. 

However, a breakdown of the giving 
showed that in the category of contribu- 
tions to colleges, church-related colleges 
got $7,039,000 as compared to $5,581,- 
350 for private independent and tax-sup- 
ported ones. 

In this category, non-Catholic colleges 
received $4,747,901, Catholic $2,291,- 
100, private independent $4,408,200, 
and tax-supported $1,173,150. 

Balancing this is the fact that church- 
related institutions got only $1,560,250 
(Catholic $869,000; non-Catholic $691,- 
250) of the $22,108,150 that went to uni- 
versities. 


ANY QUE 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radioc-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Wm. A. 
Baine, Bellaire, Texas; Neely D. McCarter, 
Presbyterian minister to students at the Uni- 
versity of Florida; and Massey M. Heltzel, 
Ginter Park church, Richmond, Va. 


ALL OF ONE’S TALENTS 


Are we all obligated to the best use 
of all talents given to us? 


HELTzEL: If the question means are 
we obligated to the fullest use of all tal- 
ents given to us, I think the answer 
would have to be No, because there are 
certain practical considerations which 
must be taken into account; for instance, 
will we ever have time enough for the 
fullest possible use of our talents, will 
we have opportunity sufficient for the 
fullest exercise of all abilities? It is 
quite possible that our real usefulness for 
God and man may be impaired. Let me 
take my own vocation, the ministry, as 
an illustration. Suppose a minister has 
great talents as a photographer, or as a 
musician, or as an athlete. If he gives 
the fullest possible exercise to all of these 
talents, or tries to do so, what then would 
happen to his ministry? But, since the 
word best is used, are we all obligated 
to the best use of all talents given to us, 
I think the answer would be Yes. I be- 
lieve that God expects us to look at the 
totality of our abilities, if that is a good 
way of stating it, and to make the wisest 
possible use of all his gifts to us. 


ALWAYS, THE TRUTH? 
Are there not times when it is better 
not to tell the truth when the telling of 
the truth would serve no good end? 


BAINE: I think the answer to that is 
Yes. The Arabs have a proverb which 
they say should govern the speaking of 
anything which would pass the lips of 
a man. They say that any statement 
should go through three golden doors. 


4 


Specialized institutions were the third 
category listed in the report. They re- 
ceived $4,771,600. 


USCC Applauds Prospect 
Of Student Group Merger 

GREEN Lake, Wis. (RNS)—Delegates 
to the 13th general assembly of the United 
Student Christian Council adopted a res- 
olution hailing the proposed merger of 
three of its member groups. 

They are the Disciples Student Move- 
ment, the Westminster Fellowship of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, and_ the 
United Student Fellowship of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches and the 


STIONS? 


In the first place, a man before he makes 
a statement should ask himself, “‘Is it 
true?” If it is true, then it may be told. 
But then he must ask himself the second 
question, “Is it necessary?” If it is nec- 
essary to tell it, then it may be told. 
‘Then he must ask himself the third ques- 
tion, “Is it kind?’’, and if it does not 
pass this test, then it should not be told. 
I think, in answer to the question, that 
we ought to be careful about statements 
that we do make; and certainly when the 
telling of the truth will serve no good end, 
it may be that it is not a necessary thing 
and not a kind thing, and therefore, 
should not be told. Please do not mis- 
understand, however—I do not counsel 
that we should tell untruths, nor that 
we should hide the truth when the tell- 
ing of it is beneficial; both those things 
are wrong. We simply do not have al- 
ways to say everything we know. 


BODY AT DEATH 


When a person dies does the soul go 
to heaven or does it await the resur- 
rection? 


McCarter: I am afraid there have 
been many opinions among good Chris- 
tian people concerning the answer to this 
question. I am not sure that any com- 
plete answer can be given to the question. 
It is a very difficult thing to define the 
soul. I really think, in the true Biblical 
sense, the soul is the personality and is 
in many ways inseparable from the body. 
Suffice it to say that as Christians we 
believe that when a person dies he is with 
Christ. This is something referred to 
as a state of Paradise. Some people try 
to draw a distinction between Paradise 
and the final heaven. Perhaps there are 
good Scriptural grounds for this, since 
we do not believe that the departed exist 
in the new heaven and the new earth at 
this time. I would answer this question 
simply by saying I believe a person who 
dies is united with his Savior, but per- 
haps will be in a different state of unity 
with Christ at the resurrection time. 


Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
The new group is to be known as the 
United Campus Christian. Fellowship. 
The general assembly’s action was the 
first by the U.S.C.C. governing body pass- 
ing judgment on the proposed merger. 
It also noted with pleasure that at least 
one additional U.S.C.C. member group— 
the Methodist Student Movement—has 
expressed the intention of participating in 


future negotiations on the proposed 
merger. 
“This development represents an 


emerging pattern of unity which chal- 
lenges us,” the resolution said. “We are 
glad it has taken place within the life 
of the U.S.C.C. and is consistent with 
its aims and basis.” 

It warned, however, that “there is 
much yet to do” and that if the merger 
is consummated the United Campus 
Christian Fellowship “‘must not be con- 
sidered THE student Christian movement 
in America with other movements on the 
outside.” 

In another action, the assembly called 
upon U.S.C.C. executives to convene “a 
small consultation” during the current 
academic year to “analyze and suggest 
strategies by which the U.S.C.C. and its 
member movements might help local stu- 
dent Christian groups and their individ- 
ual members face the problems of racial 
conflict, tension and apathy.” 

A third resolution urged that the 
U.S.C.C., in conjunction with the United 
Christian Youth Movement, draft a letter 
calling upon President Eisenhower to 
set up a conference on civil rights similar 
to the recent White House Conference on 
Education. It recommended that the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ General 
Board be urged to make a similar over- 
ture. 

The delegates asked that a study be 
made of the recent proposal of the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists regarding 
international limitation—under U. N. en- 
forcement—of the testing of atomic and 
nuclear bombs and __ intercontinental 
guided missiles with a view to its en- 
dorsement by the U.S.C.C. 

Continuation of formal or informal 
contacts with Roman Catholic, Orthodox 
and other student movements not now 
related to the U.S.C.C. was urged in an- 
other resolution. 

Officers Named 

Paul Schrading of Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
elected U.S.C.C. chairman. He succeeds 
Norman Hjelm of Augustana Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Rock Island, Ill. Mr. 
Schrading, a Methodist, is a student at 
Yale Divinity School on internship at 
Pennsylvania State University to work 
there with the campus Westminster Fel- 
lowship. 

Pat Miller, a student at Union Sem- 
inary (Va.) was named vice-chairman, 
and Mary Ellen Embree of Austin, Tex., 
a student at the University of Texas, was 
chosen secretary-treasurer. 
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The Church’s Role in an Election Year 


Leader of its Members 


HE SUBJECT of this discussion im- 

plies that the church has a role in 
an election year and I agree. We live 
in a nation where church and state are 
entirely separate, not only because of the 
provisions of our Constitution, but be- 
cause of our traditions which have never 
tolerated the idea of state control of re- 
ligion or ecclesiastical control of the state 
and its functions. 

But the fact that the church and state 
are separate was never intended to mean 
that Christian citizens should not actively 
participate in political life. 

Indeed throughout our history our po- 
litical leaders and statesmen have em- 
phasized the need for Christian citizen- 
ship. In his farewell address, George 
Washington said, ‘Of all the dispositions 
and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indis- 
pensable supports.” 


Christians and Citizens 

Daniel Webster in 1820 put it another 
way when he said, “‘Whatever makes men 
good Christians makes them good citi- 
zens’; and in 1946, long before Dwight 
D. Eisenhower entered the political arena, 
he made the following statement in ac- 
cepting the eighth annual award of The 
Churchman magazine: “‘I say that fun- 
damentally, one of the foundation stones 
of democracy is a deep and abiding reli- 
gious faith among the masses of people 
that practice democracy.” 

It seems obvious that if Christian citi- 
zens are to do their full duty, they will 
be helped by such leadership as the 
church can afford. That leadership 
should not be limited to election years or 
election activities because it must neces- 
sarily deal with legislation and govern- 
ment polices between elections and na- 
tionally these activities go on almost 
continuously. 

Churches have always taken leadership 
on moral questions since the beginning 
of our history as a nation. More recently, 
as our economy has become more com- 
plex, they have taken an interest in social 
and economic questions, many of which 
are increasingly involved in government 
and politics. Now that the world has 
shrunk and nations have been drawn 
closer together in time, our governmental 
activities have increasingly turned to in- 
ternational affairs. The most important 
question in the world today is peace, and 
where can the church exert its moral 
leadership to any better advantage than 
in this field? 

International affairs are nothing new 





MR. HOPE is a U. S. representative of the 
Fifth Congressional District, Garden City, 
Kansas. 
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By CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


for the church, because the churches, 
through their missionary efforts, were our 
first internationalists. Long before the 
League of Nations and the United Na- 
tions were ever heard of, Christian mis- 
sionaries were bringing civilization to 
backward countries, building goodwill 
for the United States, and developing 
better international relations. All of 
these and other benefits were by-products 
of preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Not until there is general acceptance of 
Christian principles throughout the world 
can there be a stable basis for interna- 
tional peace. 

What can the church do to bring about 
a more highly developed Christian citi- 


These brief comments by 
Congressman Hope, Dr. 
Turck and Mr. Miller were 
made at the 1956 Presbyte- 
rian, USA, General Assem- 
bly on the Town Meeting of 
the Air radio broadcast. 


zenship in this country? Obviously a 
church in the United States can’t tell its 
members how to vote; obviously it 
shouldn’t do so. It cannot, as a church, 
back candidates in a primary election or 
political parties in a general election. 
But it can assume and assert leadership 
on matters involving moral and ethical 
issues, both in domestic and foreign 
affairs. 

The assumption of leadership doesn’t 
mean that all Christians are going to 
follow their church’s position. It doesn’t 


mean that they should be asked to do so. 
That would not be desirable, because on 
politically controversial questions that 
would put the church directly in politics. 
In many cases it would do far more harm 
than good. It could divide and dis- 
rupt the church no matter how laudable 
its motives might be. 

There was a time perhaps when the 
average citizen might feel that he was 
little affected by what happened in 
Washington or his state capital. But 
those days are past and gone. Whether 
we like it or not, the part government 
plays in our lives is becoming more and 
more important. This is equally true 
in both foreign and domestic affairs. The 
kind of men we elect to office and the 
policies that follow will have a lot to do 
with the moral, economic and social cli- 
mate in which we and our children are 
going to live in the years ahead. 


Full Discussion 


What we must have is an informed 
Christian citizenship. The church can 
do much in presenting the great issues 
of these times to its people. Religious 
magazines can help with the job. I like 
the weekly Information Service furnished 
by the National Council of Churches. 
Let there be the fullest discussion of 
public questions in meetings like the 
General Assembly as well as in our 
churches, presbyteries, and synods. Let 
the church take its position, let it make 
the reasons therefor available to its mem- 
bers. 

After thirty-six years in public life, 
I am satisfied that when the American 
people have the facts fairly presented to 
them, a majority in the end will reach 
the right decision. To present the facts 
from the Christian standpoint is at once 
the church’s opportunity and its solemn 
responsibility. 


Pastors and Politics 


(Excerpts from Information Service) 


Samuel W. Blizzard, Sociology, Penn 
State: 


To avoid mixing religion and politics, 
the minister's only real alternative is to 
be neutral, non-commital, or indifferent. 
From the point of view of community 
dynamics, neutralism in politics on the 
part of the minister amounts to approval 
of the prevailing political party. This 
is a difficult position for the minister 
because he is “silenced” and does not 
feel free to dissent, even if his personal 
ethical orientation is at stake. 


James H. Robinson, Church of the 
Master, New York: 


While I strongly advocate intelligent 
political action and preaching on the part 
of the minister, he should nevertheless be 
aware of the dangers that beset him, and 
which he should studiously avoid... . 
There is the danger of becoming so iden- 
tified, even with a good cause, that we 
may lose our objective Christian criticism 
of all causes and movements, and es- 
pecially the one in which we believe. A 
clergyman must always be in a position 
to criticize the movements and efforts of 
political action which he supports as a 
citizen. 








A LARGER DIMENSION 


By WILLIAM 


THINK the church has a strange 
l problem in this election year: it has 
too many friends. Everybody is talking 
about moral and spiritual values in poli- 
tics. Political leaders heap praise upon 
religion. Partisan officials are quick to 
come out in favor of the church, God and 
morality. Public documents are flavored 
with a new dose of religious language. 
And in the crowded churches across the 
land there is much talk about religion 
and America. 

What is wrong with this? Well, first 
there is too much of it and it's too thin. 
These religious references in a political 
context tend to become routine and lose 
their power. Also the absolute and emo- 
tional loyalties of religion get all mixed 
up with the much more earth-bound and 
shifty loyalties of politics. One may 
even detect the hint that one party is more 
moral and religious than its opponent. 
Then, too, the morality that has been 
talked about so much is an individual 
morality, not a social one. It can deal 
with those who have their hand in the 
till but it is not very well equipped to 
deal with the larger moral problems of 
foreign policy and taxation, of slums and 
bombs. 


Not Just “Doing Good” 

What should the church do? It should 
insist that Christian morality is not what 
the man in the street thinks it is; it is 
not just “‘doing good,” it is not just what- 
ever the respectable community accepts. 
Rather, it challenges what the commu- 
nity accepts. It has a social and critical 
dimension, an insistence upon justice. 
Christianity contrasts one society, and 
every other one, with that elusive but 
ever-coming society to which it witnesses, 
the Kingdom of God. 

How can the church introduce this 
larger dimension? One way is by ask- 
ing its members some questions—ques- 
tions about their group interests. It can 
make us aware of how we vote and how 
we vote and think in politics is influenced 
very much by who our parents are and 
where we were born and especially by 
our job and income. Without some such 
political self-awareness our religious 
words may just add to the problems of 
politics, because they imply a Divine 
sanction forethe things we were going 
to do anyway on other grounds. 


Make Us Think 

Also, the church can try to make us 
think. The current moralism has a strong 
anti-intellectual strand in it. It en- 
courages us to believe that good inten- 
tions are enough. It is important for the 
church to insist that this is not so. In 
MR. MILLER is a staff writer of The Re- 
porter magazine. 
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a complicated world what we have to do 
requires effort, especially intellectual ef- 
fort. The church should expose our 
laziness, and shallowness and reject the 
stereotypes with which we usually deal 
in politics. 

Then the church can provide a com- 
munity in which we can afford to disagree 
with each other. The church ought not to 
avoid the discussion of politics; it ought 
to welcome it. Why? Because in the 
church we know that our disagreements 


are not final; they are set within a frame- 
work of larger agreement. Also we know 
that each position is limited and partial, 
and needs to be checked and corrected by 
the positions of others. 


Comparison Is Not Enough 

Most of all, of course, the church 
should undercut our complacent and self- 
congratulatory mood, by saying that the 
compassion we have achieved is not 
enough. To a society that wants to say, 
“Look how religious we are as over 
against the Communists,” the church 
should most sharply point out the inade- 
quacies of even that religion that we have 
achieved. 


AN EDUCATIONAL TASK 


By CHARLES J. TURCK 


HE FUNCTION of the church in 

an election year is the same as in 
every year, except that it must use more 
care to avoid misunderstanding, misin- 
terpretation and division. 

The functions of the church as a re- 
ligious body are many, and I am speak- 
ing only of that function which relates 
to the governmental, economic, social and 
moral aspects of this present life. In 
these areas the church has a great educa- 
tional task to perform. It must make 
the facts known to its constituency and 
then encourage its members as church- 
men to see what relevance the Christian 
gospel has to the facts thus revealed. 


First, the Facts 

For example, on the issue of non-seg- 
regation or of integration of all persons 
into one community, with equal rights 
for all and special privileges to none, the 
church must first encourage its members 
to get the facts, and the facts will shame 
anyone who believes in Christian de- 
mocracy. ‘Then with the facts in hand, 
the question is simply, what does the 
gospel of Christ say about laws or cus- 
toms or practices that separate people on 
the basis of race or color or nationality ? 
To ask the question is to answer it. God 
made of one blood all people to dwell 
on the face of the earth. We are brothers 
one to another. 

Or take the issue of the use of force 
in local, national or international issues. 
First, get the facts. How common is 
the use of violence or the threat of vio- 
lence in settling an industrial dispute. 
How often is the pressure of lowered in- 
come used to beat down increases in tax 
rates or bond issues that mean better 
schools and better cities? How much 
of our preservation of an unstable peace 
in the world is due to our physical power 
to coerce the objectors rather than to con- 
vince them? 


DR. TURCK is president of Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minn. 





Then, with the facts known, the church 
challenges its members to apply the prin- 
ciples of Jesus concerning force and 
violence. He was against them. ‘They 
that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword.” A generation of Americans that 
has seen two world wars and a major 
conflict in Korea may wonder how such 
strife could have been avoided, but the 
costs and cruelties prevent us ever from 
saying, ““This was a Christian way.” To 
continue to rely on force even in the 
present international disorder is to con- 
tinue in a non-Christian way. 

No Precinct Captain 

I do not mean that with the facts 
known and the relevance of the Christian 
gospel perceived, we can expect churches 
to pronounce for or against a particular 
measure. Every church includes at least 
two parties in its membership, and it is 
not worth risking the spiritual unity of 
the church by trying to force votes or get 
action from local churches as such. The 
church performs its function as an edu- 
cator, not as a precinct captain. It helps 
people to get the facts, to act reasonably 
on them, to make up their own minds, and 
to understand that the Christian gospel 
has relevance to all these social issues. 

In short, if the church helps its mem- 
bers to investigate and to think and study 
and come to a decision as a Christian 
would, rather than as a party zealot 
would, it has performed its educational 
mission. With more voters trying to act 
like Christians, the spirit of hatred and 
division would abate, and moderation and 
goodwill would take over the political 
arena, for the benefit of all. 

a 

CHRISTIANS must learn to use the in- 

struments of power through which God 
works in history, and for voters in the 
United States of America this means 
doing our election homework and voting 
soberly and with full recognition of the 
power that is entrusted to us.—Mar- 
GARET E. KuHN in Outreach. 
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ECUMENICAL CONVERSATION 6 
THE UNITY WE SEEK IN EACH LOCALITY 


The first step 
When a congregation, through sharing 
in the mind of Christ, becomes truly 
catholic, the communion of saints from 
every age and place becomes a reality for 
it. But this communion is not some sen- 
timental link with saints in Africa and 
Europe alone; it is a genuine bond of 
brotherhood between all the saints in 
the same town. Yet it is often most dif- 
cult to realize this communion locally. 
5 ee. is a great ecumenical 
leader when he gets far enough away 
from home.” 
“The nearer we come to a responsible 
discussion of unity, the nearer we come 
to locality.” (O. S. Tomkins) 
Discussion: Why do we all feel more 
closely bound to members of our own 
church than to members of neighboring 
churches? Is it because we find it diffi- 
cult to worship in other sancturaries? Is 
it because of differences in beliefs? In 
sacraments? In forms of organization? If 
these difficulties were removed, would the 
communion of saints be more real to us? 


The second step 


At every level of church life, we often 
find that the obstacles to closer fellow- 
ship are quite unrelated to issues of doc- 
trine or worship. Our divisions are often 
due to non-essentials, but this sometimes 
makes them all the more difficult to 
handle. 


“As I analyze the five churches in my 
town, these factors seem to me to be the 
hidden obstacles to mutual love: 

...a@ program of activities so crowded 

that there is no time left, 

...the personalities of the preachers, 

.. private feuds among the leading fam- 


ilies, 

..a@ vague distaste for ‘that other 
crowd,’ 

.. the national backgrounds of the mem- 
bers, 


..the desire to prove our church is 

superior to the others.” 

Discussion: What are the real factors 
in our community which distinguish the 
various churches? On what basis do 
newcomers join one church rather than 
another? Is the fellowship within our 
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congregation based simply on the fact 
that the members like to get together and 
to work together? If we knew members 
of other churches as well as we know 
our own; would we perhaps feel at home 
there also? 


The third step 


People in our town have various con- 
ceptions of what church unity would 
mean in terms of changes in the local 
scene. Here are a few: 

1. larger congregations, buildings and 

staffs ; 

2. the adoption of the same liturgy; 


3. the weekly use of the same creed or 
covenant; 


4. the absorption of the weaker denom- 


inations by the strongest; 
centralized planning of such activi- 
ties as religious education, financial 
canvass, evangelistic program. 


on 


Discussion: Are the above conceptions 
desirable or undesirable? Are they true 
or false? Should the churches move 
toward greater uniformity or greater di- 
versity? How may we describe the dif- 
ference between unity and uniformity, 
between diversity and conflict? Should 
we aim primarily for greater size and 
economy, or for more effective permeation 
of the city’s life by the Spirit of Christ ? 


Projects 


1. A survey of the attitudes of local 
Christian groups toward one another. 
Take a sample poll of the attitudes of 
Baptists toward Lutherans, and _ vice 
versa. What “image” do Presbyterians 
have of Episcopalians, and vice versa? 
A candid report on this survey should 
provide ample opportunity for sharing 
the humor and seriousness of the situa- 
tion. 


2. Compile reports from the church 


secretaries concerning the number of new 
members which each congregation has 
received by transfer from other denom- 
inations. How many of the adult 
membership are now in the same denom- 
ination in which they were reared? Is 
there evidence that the tendency for in- 
dividuals to change denominations is in- 
creasing ? 

3. Within each congregation, appraise 
the range of differences which now exist 
in attitudes toward (a) the Bible, (b) 
basic doctrines, (c) the sacraments, and 
(d) the ministry. Now compare this 
range of diversity with the distance be- 
tween two denominations. For example, 
are some Methodists as unlike other 
Methodists as the Methodists as a whole 
are unlike the Disciples? Does this pro- 
vide evidence that in your community the 
original reasons for the separation of the 
denominations have virtually disap- 
peared ? 
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Love and Manruage 


These, we are assured, “go together like a horse and 
carriage.” Things which have been joined together, like 
bread-and-butter, salt-and-pepper, peaches-and-cream, had 
better not be parted. Their aifinity belongs to the nature 


And there are two features in a strong financial program 
which should never be put asunder—Social Security and 
By their very nature, they belong to 
“You can’t have one without the other,” if 
you want to take advantage of the opportunities open té 


Wise men from East and West will write for facts to prove 
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EDITORIAL 


Presbyterian Candidates 


The fact that many people do not know 
the church affiliation of the two leading 
Presidential nominees is not strange in 
view of the fact that in a survey eight 
per cent of those queried could not name 
the President of the United States. 

Anway, the confusion reflected by the 
letters on page 2 of this issue should be 
cleared up. Although we have devoted 
extensive space to the matter earlier, it 
may be well to explain the situation here 
as fully as possible. 

It is true that Mr. Eisenhower was a 
member of no church when he was elected 
President in 1952 and that his family 
background was that of one of the Breth- 
ren groups. Shortly after his election, 
however, he joined the National Presby- 
terian Church in Washington on profes- 
sion of faith and he was baptized. His 
wife had long been a Presbyterian. 

Although Adlai Stevenson has a long 
Presbyterian ancestry, he identified him- 
self early with his mother’s church, the 
Unitarian, which has no creed and re- 
quires no pattern of belief. In speaking 
of this, Mr. Stevenson has indicated his 
own evangelical faith by saying, ‘The 
best thing about being a Unitarian is that 
you can really believe what you believe 
on the highest level. After all, it was 
a Unitarian who wrote, ‘In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory,’ and it was a Unitarian 
who wrote, ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.’ ” 

Last summer, however, Mr. Stevenson 
made his profession of faith and was 
received by the Session of the Lake For- 
est, Ill., Presbyterian church (OUTLOOK, 
Dec. 19). He was concerned that his 
joining the church be not publicized 
or given a political motivation and it 
was not until December that news of the 
event got around. 

At that time his Presbyterian con- 
nection was reviewed. In addition to 
his Presbyterian father, there was a great 
grandfather, Lewis Warner Green, who 





was a Presbyterian minister. He served 
in turn as president of two Presbyterian 
Colleges, Hampden-Sydney and Centre. 
Other Presbyterians in the background 
include Fielding Ewing, an early Pres- 
byterian pastor in Bloomington, IIl., for 
whom Ewing Hall at McCormick Sem- 
inary is named. 

Shortly after the news of the Steven- 
son membership at Lake Forest became 
known, two Unitarian and two Presby- 
terian ministers joined in a statement 
which, as it finally appeared, was some- 
what involved and not completely ac- 
curate. 

This statement was issued because of 
claims that Mr. Stevenson had become 
a Presbyterian on a Unitarian basis. 
Such charges were advanced by those who 
are always eager to prove some heresy 
in the Presbyterian Church, USA, or to 
claim some laxity in its demands. 

Further, the statement suggested that 
the Presbyterians had urged him to 
change his membership and that he had 
been received with the understanding that 
he would continue his long-time affilia- 
tion with the Bloomington Unitarian 
Church. 

This was erroneous on two counts. The 
Presbyterians, according to our informa- 
tion, did not urge him to join. The de- 
cision was his. It was made in July 
(1955) after many talks with the Lake 
Forest pastor, Robert C. Andrus. 

In the second place, he became a mem- 
ber of the church on profession of faith— 
just as if he had never belonged to a 
church. Any possible continuing rela- 
tion to his former church could not be 
taken into account by a Presbyterian Ses- 
sion. Only one thing is required: a pro- 
fession of faith. If a man wishes, in 
addition, to continue a contact with a 
body to or from which a certificate of 
membership would not be granted or re- 
ceived, that is possible—for example, with 
a fraternal order, a Rotary Club or a 
White Citizens’ Council, to name some. 

If Mr. Stevenson had not been received 
in accordance with the church’s law or if 
the act had been highly publicized, there 
would be ground for criticism. But, as 
it is, unless one wants his own profes- 
sion probed for ulterior motives, it is 
just plain bad manners, not to speak of 
its un-Christian color, to challenge any 
person’s profession of faith—whether it 
be Mr. Eisenhower's simple assent before 
one Presbyterian Session or Mr. Steven- 
son’s before another. 


Dr. Lingle 


We have not waited until his death 
to pay our sincere tribute to Walter L. 
Lingle. Among our earliest Notable 
Presbyterians (OUTLOOK, Mar. 7, 1949), 
we attempted to express our admiration 
and gratitude for his continuing contri- 
bution. 

At that time we said: 


“If our church has an elder statesman, 


it is probably Walter L. Lingle. For many 
years, now, he has touched the life of the 
church and his influence has been on the 
side of progress and fair play and the 
larger interests of the Kingdom.” 

We will not attempt to repeat what we 
have done before. We will only thank 
God for his breadth of vision and his 
intelligent, forward-looking and _ solid 
contribution to the best interests of Pres- 
byterianism and the wider reaches of its 
service in the Kingdom of God. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Small Congregations 


Once our dear Father said to me: “You 
should really be pleased if on entering 
your pulpit, you see only a few people 
gathered as a congregation.” 

This startled me and I questioned: 
“But is it more trouble to preach to a 
large congregation than a small one?” 

“As a result of thirty years’ experi- 
ence,” he replied, “I have discovered that 
the results of my talks to small gather- 
ings were greater than to large ones. 
When I was Provost, my good predecessor 
would ask me to go out to outlying dis- 
tricts to preach. And once, on a rainy 
Sunday, there were only seven people in 
the church to which I was sent. So some- 
one suggested that it was not worth the 
bother to address them. But I replied 
that I was neither impressed by a large 
gathering nor depressed by a small one. 
My only hope was that someone might be 
edified. Well, I spoke to them and well 
recall that I preached on devotion to 
the saints, treating the subject very 
simply, without any pathos or earnest- 
ness. Even so, one of the persons present 
began to weep and at last sob loudly. Be- 
lieving that he might be ill, I paused, and 
offered him my assistance. But the man 
said that he was not ill, and begged me 
to continue. My sermon was a short 
one, and when I finished, he came to me 
and exclaimed: ‘Father, you have saved 
my soul and given me new life. This 
hour in which I have come to hear you 
will be my eternal blessing!’’. . . 





- «© * 


I have been puzzled when I hear of 
men who having dedicated themselves to 
God complain because they are called 
into. many active duties, which they label 
“great distractions.” But is any occupa- 
tion really distracting, save those which 
separate us from God? Yet only sin can 
do that. No lawful occupation sep- 
arates us from him; indeed, it is a means 
for a closer union. This may be said 
of all callings, physicians, lawyers, mer- 
chants, artisans—every kind of rightful 
calling may be directed to the glory of 
God amid the most violent conditions. 

—From The Spirit of St. Francios de 
Sales. By Jean Pierre Camus. Harper 
& Bros. (1952) $3.50. 
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: Around the World in a Tin Can 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


OING through the many necessary 

preparations for a long journey out 
of one’s native land is likely to be dis- 
couraging. One feels that the mass of 
regulations and requirements has no end 
and that by sailing date one will still be 
making out forms in triplicate, accom- 
panied by photographs. 

The present writer, going through such 
an experience, came to a place where at 
last a glimmer of light could be seen 
ahead. I begin to feel the sea-wind in 
my face, I said to myself . . . only to be 
dashed by a saddening thought: There 
will be no sea-wind. 

Travelers by air get no wind of any 
kind. They go in silver capsules high in 
the sky, they go in pressurized cabins so 
that they cannot even feel the difference 
between Up and Down; they carry their 
New York or California climate with 
them across the ocean. They go around the 
world in a tin can. A traveled sardine 
is still a sardine. Only pressure of time 
should induce people to forego the peace- 
ful delights of a sea voyage, giving the 
sea-wind time to blow the cobwebs out 
of one’s mind. 

The view from the tin can (if you 
are fortunate enough to sit near the win- 
dow, which half the passengers are not) 
is wonderful; but it does not tell you the 
truth. Those twisty roads down there, 
why don’t they go straight? You cannot 
see the hills they go around, you do not 
know that only at such and such spots 
in the dry country below you are there 
springs large enough to support villages. 
You see the land like a map; but seldom 
the land as it is. In your tin can you 
can only guess how hot or how cold it may 
be down there. 

When you are over the sea it is 
the same. From three miles up the sea 
is so blue and smooth, winking at you 
now and then with a whitecap’s friendly 
eye. You would find, if you had to come 
down to it, that the sea is not blue nor 
smooth nor friendly. Its terrible black 
jaws have devoured many a better man 
than you. 

As for people, you do well if you can 
distinguish a highway from a railroad, a 
rowboat from a whitecap. Cadillac and 
jeep alike are but moving specks. The 
whole human race has disappeared, leav- 
ing only tiny scratches and movements to 
indicate its presence. 


HEN the passenger alights from 

his plane, if he goes far enough 
and if he knows no more of other tongues 
than most Americans do, he will find 
that still, to all intents and purposes, he 
is inside his tin can. He is herded 
through immigration and customs, he has 
to have an interpreter, he is sent to a 
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hotel where English is spoken by the 
room clerk and where he does not have to 
be bothered with 
native food. 


“native customs” or 


Fortunate is the traveler who in such 
a place can find some one to come to 
his rescue with a can-opener, some one 
who knows and understands the country 
and the people and loves them—a mis- 
sionary, for choice. Otherwise the travel- 
er, after looking, with other bus pas- 
sengers, at the local sights and having 
paid his tribute to the local tourist in- 
dustry, proceeds back to the airport where 
another tin can is waiting to: transport 
him, unseen and unseeing, to the next 
customs house. 

It is not alone the aluminum shell of 
the plane that hermetically seals in the 
human sardine. He has welded his own 
impervious shell of custom, language, sal- 
ary bracket. If he travels first class, the 
reason may be (though not always, to 
be sure) that he simply does not care to 
be annoyed by the sort of people who 
travel (and presumably live) in the low- 
er classes. 

A passenger journeying by slow freight- 
er or by oxcart may be self-sealed as 
effectively as ever an airplane could lock 
him in. 


Fem of course, as the perceptive read- 
er will already have thought, whether 
we ever buy a ticket out of town or not, we 
do tend to go around in our own private 
tin cans. Sometimes these are legitimate 
engrossments. They are good in them- 
selves—only not good when they block 
off communication and understanding. 
Dr. Walter L. Lingle used to tell a fa- 
mous story of a hardware merchant who 
toured Europe and saw. everything the 


tourist bureau had promised him, but 
came back with only one memory that 
stayed with him, one discovery—a new 
kind of window-fastener. 

It is well that hardware men be on the 
alert for new gadgets; but it is not well 
that gadgets should be all that they can 
see. It is well that preachers discuss 
theology; but when they pass through 
Montreat or Mandalay and can’t tell you 
afterwards the name of one tree or one 
bird, or haven’t talked with so much as 
an elevator girl outside their own assort- 
ment of Very Impressive Persons, but 
can only remember the argument about 
Bultmann, they are like the hardware 
man; they have let legitimate interests 
keep them from being human. A theo- 
logical sardine can or golf sardine can— 
they can be equally confining. 

Sometimes our tin cans are welded of 
less desirable materials. Pride and pre- 
judice’ can be effective sealers; so can 
timidity. Just because one is suspicious 
of Orientals, or doesn’t want to be re- 
buffed by a Britisher, or feels sure one’s 
French will be laughed at, one misses 
what might have been some interesting 
conversations or even loses the opportu- 
nity of a new friendship. . . . One never 
knows, because the moment went by in 
silence. 

It may be necessary to travel in small 
containers; but it is not necessary to be 
small or to think small. We can learn 
a lesson from the sardine, can’t we? Even 
he, with all his handicaps, manages to 
give and receive impressions from other 
sardines. 
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THE MEANING OF “DISCOVER” 
By LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


In the King James Version of the Old 
Testament the word ‘‘discover” is used 
thirty-four times, and always in the now 
obsolete sense of uncover or lay bare. It 
is retained by the revised versions only 
once—in 1 Samuel 22:6, “Saul heard 
that David was discovered.” It is re- 
placed by “uncover” thirteen times. 
Other typical renderings are: “exposed 
your iniquity” (Lamentations 2:14) ; “do 
not disclose another’s secret” (Proverbs 
25:9); “the foundations of the world 
were laid bare” (2 Samuel 22:16) ; “strips 
the forests bare” (Psalm 29:9); “‘we 
will show ourselves to them” (1 Samuel 
14:8). Instead of “I will discover thy 
skirts upon thy face” (Nahum 3:5) the 
Revised Standard Version has “I will 
lift up your skirts over your face.” Where 
the King James Version says concerning 
levithian, “Who can discover the face 
of his garment?” (Job 41:13) the re- 
vised versions read, “Who can strip off 
his outer garment?” 

In other passages containing the same 
Hebrew words the King James Version 
shows that in 1611 the older sense of 
“discover” was tending to become ob- 
solete. For example, where Wyclif had 
“His heed he shal not discouer,” the 
King James Version has ‘he shall not 
uncover his head” (Leviticus 21:10). 
It uses “uncover” thirty-five times as 
translation for these Hebrew words, and 
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is followed by the revised versions in 
most of these cases. 

In both cases where “‘discover’’ is used 
in the King James Version of the New 
Testament it is an inexact translation 
of the Greek. The meaning of “had dis- 
covered Cyprus” (Acts 21:3) is “had 
come in sight of Cyprus”; and in place 
of “discovered a certain creek with a 
shore” (Acts 27:39) the Revised Stand- 
ard Version reads “noticed a bay with 
a beach.” 


South Africa General Assembly 
Protests Barring Negro 
Delegates from Meeting 


JOHANNESBURG, So. AFRICA (RNS)— 
Delegates to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of South Africa and 
Rhodesia protested to the South African 
government over the action of police in 
refusing to permit two Negro women del- 
egates from Rhodesia to enter this coun- 
ery. 

It was reported that the women were 
stopped at the border, detained for two 
hours, and then ordered to return to Rho- 
desia with a warning not to seek entry 
again. 

The assembly sessions were held at 
nearby Vereeniging. 


Church Group Supports 


Omaha Enforcement Drive 

Omana, NEB. (RNS)—The municipal 
affairs chairman of the Omaha Council 
of Churches announced that a Citizens’ 
Committee for Better Law Enforcement 
is being formed here. The announcement 
followed the disclosure of wholesale traf- 
fic ticket fixing and police corruption by 
The Omaha World-Herald. 

Edward Stimson, minister of the Dun- 
dee Presbyterian church, said: 

“We have been concerned with weak- 
ness in our law enforcement, the weak- 
ness of some of the judges on the bench 
and the poor prosecution which allowed 
our city to become a hideout for hoodlums, 

“Now it is revealed that the moral 
fabric of the Police Department, the City 
Council and one municipal judge was 
weakened by the fixing of speeding and 
parking tickets and that hundreds of citi- 
zens sought this dubious means of escap- 
ing the just penalties of the law.” 

The clergyman said the citizens com- 
mittee is being organized to help citizens 
elect the best possible slate of judges in 
the fall election. 

“But beyond all this, our citizens must 
be taught the priority of righteousness,” 
he added. 

A World-Herald expose revealed that 
one judge dismissed 1,300 tickets since 
the first of the year while off the bench. 
Many were “fixed” while he was sup- 
posedly on vacation. Several policemen 
admitted they took money for fines from 
violators although the judge dismissed 
the complaints. Many of the fixed tickets 
were routed through City Hall. 


A Cause Worthy of Full Allegiance 


Deep down in his soul every man longs 
for a cause to which he can give himself 
with utmost devotion. A mother is will- 
ing to make any sacrifice for her chil- 
dren, and a patriot will pay any price 
for the preservation of liberty. Once 
Garabaldi cried out, in an oft-quoted 
challenge to young Italians: 

“IT am going out from home, I offer 
neither quarters, nor provisions, nor 
wages. I offer hunger, thirst, forced 
marches, battles and death. Let him who 


loves his country with his heart and not 
his lips only follow me.” 


In every land and in every century this 
challenge has met with passionate re- 
sponse. 

And this is the summons of our Lord 
Jesus. He offers men a cause which is 
worthy of their all. He calls disciples 
and with entire franknes warns them of 
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trouble ahead. If with fresh minds we 
could read the record of the requirements 
of discipleship, we would realize that 
Jesus is appealing to the most fervent 
yearning of the human heart—a cause 
big enough to demand everything. Ren- 
der full obedience to God and do his will 
at any cost, and enter into life. Think 
again upon these familiar words: 

“If anyone wants to go with me, he must 
disregard himself, and take up his cross 
and follow me. For whoever wants to 
preserve his own life will lose it, and who- 
ever loses his life for me and for the good 
news will preserve it. ...I have said all 
this to you to keep you from falling away. 
They will put you out of the synagogues; 
indeed, the hour is coming when whoever 
kills you will think he is offering service 
to God.” 

The Christian requirement is total al- 
legiance to Jesus Christ in doing the 
loving will of God. 
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Atlanta, Georgia. 


Kentucky and West Virginia. Women- 
of-the-Church chairmen of missions on 
presbytery and synod levels are also being 
invited to the October meeting in Louis- 
ville, Ky. The conference will offer an 
opportunity to discuss and coordinate the 
presentation of missions in those areas 
where the denominations are at work. 

Upon recommendation of Paul B. 
Freeland, head of the Overseas Relief 
Work of the Board, a $7,500 appropria- 
tion for Arab refugee relief in the Near 
East was approved. This action was 
taken, it was said, in recognition of the 
“bitter misery of 1,000,000 homeless and 
destitute people,” about 10 per cent of 
whom are Christians, living in refugee 
camps. The chief support of these people, 
Mr. Freeland said, is a dole of $27 per 
year per person from the United Nations. 
Churches supplement this with food and 
clothing. 


Montpellier Gift 


Mr. Freeland also presented a volume 
of Calvin’s sermons as a gift from the 
theological faculty of the Montpellier 
Reformed Seminary in France. The ser- 
mons are on the book of Job and the vol- 
ume is in its original binding of 1563. 
Because of the extensive financial aid 
offered by the students of Union Sem- 
inary in Virginia toward the French 
seminary and in recognition of the strong 
fraternal ties between the two instiutions, 
the book will be on loan at the Union 
Seminary library. 

Mrs. Conway T. Wharton, a former 
missionary to Africa, has been named an 
editorial assistant of the Board. For 
the past two summers she has served as 
hostess at the World Missions building 
at Montreat, N. C. 


Canadian Presbyterian Union 
Predicted by New Moderator 


WINpsor, ONT. (RNS)—James Suther- 
land Thomson, newly-elected Moderator 
of the United Church of Canada, pre- 
dicted union of his denomination with 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Although he declined to forecast a date 
for the union, he said “all forces are 
moving in that direction.” 

The United Church was formed in 
1925 through a merger of Methodists, 
Congregationalists and the bulk of Pres- 
byterians. Presbyterian congregations 


not joining the union continued as the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, with a 
current membership of approximately 
80,000. 
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TEN LAWS OF LIFE 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for October 14, 1956 
Exodus 20:1-21 


No selection of great Biblical passages 
would omit the first chapter of Genesis 
(which we studied last week) or the 
twentieth chapter of Exodus (which we 
are now to consider). In Genesis 1 we 
are introduced to God, who “in the be- 
ginning” made the heavens and the earth 
and to man, whom he created in his own 
image. In Exodus 20 we find the Ten 
Commandments, which lay at the basis 
of God’s covenant with Israel, and which 
remain today as the laws of life, not only 
for individuals, but also for nations. 

The first four commandments, we ob- 
serve, deal with our duties toward God; 
the last six with our duties toward man. 
We have not found the way of life for 
ourselves, and civilization is not firmly 
based, if either table of the law is ig- 
nored. As Jesus said: 

“You shall love the Lord your God with 
all your heart, and with all your soul, 
and with all your mind. This is the great 
and first commandment. And a second 
is like it. You shall love your neighbor as 
yourself. On these two commandments 


depend all the law and the prophets” 
(Matthew 22:36-40). 


1. God’s Being 


The first commandment, the basis of 
all the rest, is this, “You shall have no 
other gods before me.” This command- 
ment meant to the Israelites that they 
were to give their supreme allegiance to 
the God who had proved his power and 
revealed his mercy in the deliverance of 
his people from servitude in Egypt 
(20:1); it means that we are to give our 
supreme allegiance to this same God as 
he has revealed himself to us through 
Jesus Christ. 

There are still millions who have not 
heard and millions more who have not 
bowed to the God who has made himself 
known in Christ—millions who bow 
rather to gods of wood and stone, mythi- 
cal gods who are no gods and who are 
powerless to save. The first command- 
ment bids us to do what we can that we 
may win them to his allegiance. 

In recent generations millions, includ- 
ing many in formerly Christian lands, 
have ceased to believe in any God, wor- 
shipping instead the idols of their own 
imagination. So long as this remains 
the case our civilization stands imperiled. 

We who call ourselves Christian may 
think that the first commandment has no 
meaning for us. But “what means it,” 
asks Martin Luther, “to have a god?” 
He replies, ‘Whatever thy heart clings 
to and relies upon, that is properly thy 
God.” In other words, a man’s god is 
to be found in that which he gives his 
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final obedience and from which he ex- 
pects the highest help. And for some 
nominal Christians that is the state, or 
money, or popularity, or Satan in one of 
his many disguises. 


Il. God’s Worship 


The heathen nations made images to 
represent their gods. The Lord strictly 
forbade the Israelites to represent him 
in any such way. The reason is plain. 
As someone has said: 

“The great aim of worship must be the 
apprehension of the spiritual, the exalting 
of God, and the communion of the soul 
with him. History has shown that the 
use of any material symbol is attended 
by two dangers. The first is that men 
lift the symbol up to the level of God; 
the second, that they drag God down to 
the level of the symbol. Thus faith may 
be misplaced on the one hand and de- 
graded on the other.” 

The same danger is apparent in Roman 
Catholic saint-worship. 

In all churches “people often give 
themselves to a most meticulous observ- 
ance of certain religious forms. They 
attend church regularly, but do not give 
their hearts to God. They have great 
reverence for the church, but do not sur- 
render to the Christ for whom the church 
is named. Ritual and form are often 
substituted for the reality which they are 
intended to show forth. Any worshipping 
of a symbol without worshipping the 
thing the symbol stands for means bow- 
ing down to a graven image.” Do you 
agree with this statement, or not? 


Ill. God’s Name 


Names in olden times were significant 
of the characteristics of the persons bear- 
ing them. The name of God in Scrip- 
ture is often put for the character and 
attributes of the Divine being. ‘To take 
in vain” means literally “to take up for 
unreality,” “to make use of for any idle, 
frivolous, or insincere purpose.” The 
third commandment then forbids not only 
profanity and perjury (both of which are 
very common), but also irreverence and 
religious hyprocrisy, which may be de- 
fined as an empty profession of one’s 


faith. 
IV. God's Day 


The proper observance of the Lord’s 
Day is described (1) positively; and (2) 
negatively. Positively, God’s people 
must keep the Sabbath day holy, that is, 
it must be a day separated or consecrated 
unto God. But there is no description 
of the way in which it must be conse- 
crated. The catechism statement that 
“the fourth commandment forbiddeth . . . 


the profaning the day by idleness... . 
or by unnecessary thoughts, words or 
works about our wordly employments or 
recreations,” goes beyond Scripture and 
beyond reason. But any use of the day 
which leaves God out of account and 
makes it a holiday rather than a holy day 
is a breach of the commandment. 

Negatively, we are commanded to keep 
the day free from labor. The Jews inter- 
preted this last prohibition strictly. Any 
sort of labor was forbidden on that day, 
even the trimming of a wick, or the pluck- 
ing of a hair. One of the charges against 
Jesus was that he broke the Sabbath day 
because he healed the sick on that day 
and allowed his disciples to rub out the 
wheat in their hands to satisfy their 
hunger. But Jesus explained that the 
Sabbath was made for man and not man 
for the Sabbath (Mark 2:27), that is, 
for man’s good and enjoyment, not to 
burden him with senseless requirements 
nor to require of him meaningless hom- 
age to God. Man needs rest from his 
labors one day out of seven for his own 
physical and spiritual good. It should 
be a day of physical and spiritual re- 
creation; and any use of the day which 
makes it otherwise is a misuse of one of 
God’s great gifts to man. 


V. Honor to Parents 


We come now to the second table of the 
law, dealing with our duties toward man. 
First, comes our obligations toward our 
parents—the primary commandment on 
which to some extent all the rest depend; 
then four commandments designed to 
safeguard man’s life, his home, his pos- 
sessions, and his reputation. 

The first commandment in the second 
group is to honor our parents. Accord- 
ing to the dictionary, to honor one’s par- 
ents means to show them respect and 
regard by rendering them obedience and 
courtesty. W. H. Bennet says it means 
to render obedience, service and respect. 
The two basic requirements seem to be, 
first, obedience, and second, respect. 

Of course there are times when some 
particular child, growing toward ma- 
turity, finds it difficult to respect his 
parents, and wrong to obey them. But 
this is the exception, not the rule. Even 
here, says Amos Wells, “The children 
must honor the parental relation, just as 
they must have respect to a public officer 
who for the time embodies the law, though 
they cannot respect the personal charac- 
ter of the man holding the office.” The 
future of society and of religion depends 
in large measure upon the children’s 
attitude toward their parents, and parents 
who cannot secure the respect, or who 
do not require obedience from their chil- 
dren are responsible for many of the evils 
to be found among the younger genera- 
tion. 


VI. Our Neighbor's Life 


The principle which underlies the 
sixth commandment is the sanctity of 
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human life. In the English Revised ver- 
sion the verse is translated more cor- 
rectly, “Thou shalt do no murder.” Good- 
speed in like manner translates, ‘You 
must not commit murder.” This is the 
true meaning of the commandment, for, 
as Canon Driver points out, “The He- 
brew word implies violent, unauthorized 
killing.” 

The Old Testament does not look, how- 
ever, upon unwitting killing as any light 
offence. See Numbers 35:9-34; Exodus 
21:28-29; Dt. 22:8. ‘These various laws 
all hold a man responsible for a death 
due to his own carelessness or negli- 
gence. Not to save a life when one has 
opportunity to do so, Jesus suggests, is 
in effect to kill (Mark 3:3). As sum- 
marized in our Shorter Catechism: 

“The sixth commandment requireth all 
lawful endeavor to preserve our own life 
or the life of others. The sixth command- 
ment forbiddeth the taking away of our 
own life or the life of our neighbor un- 
justly or whatsoever tendeth thereunto.” 

In the light of this interpretation, all 
of us need to consider some of the far- 
reaching implications of this command- 
ment. Consider, for example. the mount- 
ing death toll on our highways, much of 
it due to speeding, and much of it to the 
moderate or immoderate use of alcoholic 
beverages. Clare Boothe Luce, whose 
only daughter was killed in a 1944 motor 
accident, spoke of the “heartbreak . . . 
of such tragedy . . . of needless and use- 
less traffic deaths,” and called on U.S. 
communities to regard traffic violators as 
“potential murderers.” Do you think 
this is too strong a term or not? The 
Virginia Traffic Safety News recently 
claimed that our annual blood-letting on 
the highways could be stemmed, if the 
church people would take their religion 
to the highway and point out to others 
that proper driving is simply a matter of 
self-control and obeying the Golden Rule. 
Does the sixth commandment require us 
to observe traffic laws? 


Vil. Our Neighbor's Home 

The seventh commandment is directed 
specifically against the sin of adultery 
as violating the rights and responsibili- 
ties of the home. Its spirit emphatically 
forbids all unchastity before or after 
marriage. 

In Matthew 5:27-30 Jesus greatly ex- 
tends the scope of the commandment. 
“You have heard that it was said, ‘You 
shall not commit adultery.’ But I say to 
you that everyone who looks at a woman 
lustfully (that is with the purpose of 
lusting, or of indulging lust in his imag- 
ination) has already committed adultery 
with her in his heart.” 

The Old Testament prohibited the 
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outward act. But Jesus points out that 
real sin commences in the desire and 
intention cherished in the heart. Desire 
is natural and inevitable. Sin lies in 
harboring it and looking with lustful 
intent. Sensuality wrecks the body, en- 
feebles the mind and corrodes the heart. 
Therefore Jesus proceeds to warn us to 
cast away the cause of stumbling, what- 
ever it may cost. 

Our Shorter Catechism gathers up the 
O.T. commandment with the teaching of 
Jesus and says: “The seventh com- 
mandment forbiddeth all unchaste 
thoughts, words and actions. The seventh 
commandment requireth the preservation 
of our own and our neighbor’s chastity 
in heart, speech and behavior.” 

Does our modern literature, our mod- 
ern stage, including T.V. and radio, 
strengthen or weaken the moral standards 
inculcated by the Bible in this regard? 


Vill. Our Neighbor's Property 

The underlying principle of the eighth 
commandment is that of honesty. D. L. 
Moody once remarked: “Perhaps it is 
not necessary to speak here about the 
grosser violations of this commandment, 
because the law of the land looks after 
these, but a man or a woman can steal 
without cracking safes or picking 
pockets.”’ We break the eighth command- 
ment when we purloin property belonging 
to a hotel, or a big corporation, or the 
government, when we do not restore bor- 
rowed property, when we do not make a 
sacrificial effort to pay our debts, when 
we misrepresent the goods which we at- 
tempt to sell, when we pad our expense 
account, or falsify our income tax; when 
we accept any form of graft, even though 
it be presented as a gift. 

The Christian Century, commenting 
on the case of Orville E. Hodge, Illinois 
state auditor who confessed to robbing the 
state of more than a million dollars 
through fraudulent checks, says: 


“Here stealing was carried on by a man 
who enjoyed the highest acceptance, even 
after his conduct had come under ques- 
tion, until the size of the speculations be- 
came known. Nobody criticized a free 
spender, whose lavish gifts seemed to buy 
friends and to be on the way to buying 
the power of even higher political office, 
so it was easy for him to equate social 
acceptance with moral approval. The 
banker who cashed the phony warrants 
explained he thought it was common prac- 
tice for politicians to keep for themselves 
part of the moneys paid out to contrac- 
tors. The aide who carried the fraudulent 
warrants to the bank and received the 
cash said in effect, ‘I only work here.’ 
The clerk who made out the warrants 
was only obeying orders. Legislators who 
got campaign contributions of money now 
believed to have been stolen accepted the 
money without question. Banking asso- 
ciates who knew Hodge was buying into 
a bank he had just closed did not worry 
about an obvious conflict of interest. Re- 
porters had accepted lavish entertainment, 
officials and citizens had taken expensive 
gifts, without concern over the immor- 
ality of their position. Sprees and splurges 
paid for by a public official were joined 


in eagerly. What could be wrong with 
something so many were sharing? To 
most people nothing.” 

Perhaps we need a more sensitive con- 
science regarding the implications of the 
eighth commandment in both public and 
private life. 


IX. Our Neighbor's Reputation 

The underlying principle of the ninth 
commandment is that of truthfulness, es- 
pecially in what we say about our neigh- 
bors. Deliberate untruthfulness about 
our neighbors is probably rare among 
Christian people. There are many poli- 
ticians and others, however, who care- 
lessly or who wilfully misrepresent their 
opponents’ position to further their own 
interests, and almost all of us are very 
careless about the exact truth of the tales 
we repeat. The unpleasant gossip about 
our neighbors which we gladly repeat and 
pass on is often exaggerated or uncertain. 
Do these cases come under the ninth 
commandment? What other illustrations 
can you give? In the Old Testament 
and even more in the New the prohibi- 
tion of false witness against one’s neigh- 
bor is broadened into a prohibition of 
untruthfulness in any form (see Ps. 51:6; 
Zech. 8:15; Mt. 5:33-37). In the light 
of such passages our Shorter Catechism 
states: 

“The ninth commandment requireth the 
maintaining and promoting of truth be- 
tween man and man, and of our own and 
our neighbor’s good name, especially in 
witness bearing. The ninth command- 
ment forbiddeth whatsoever is prejudicial 


to truth or injurious to our own or our 
neighbor's good name.” 


X. Anything That Is Your 
Neighbor's 


There is more misunderstanding about 
the meaning of this commandment than 
any other. To covet is not to desire. We 
may desire our neighbor’s book and beg 
or borrow or buy it from him. We may 
long for many of the good things that 
he possesses, and that is not necessarily 
sin. To covet is primarily to desire un- 
lawfully, to desire something which is 
forbidden and to desire it with an in- 
ordinate passion which overrides the right 
means or which reaches after unlawful 
things and uses unlawful methods. It 
means, in addition, to desire more than 
one needs, more than one can use, to 
desire to accumulate money or power that 
one may spend it on selfish ends. Covet- 
ousness therefore is unlawful desire or 
inordinate desire. 


The other commandments deal with 
overt acts; this deals rather with that 
mind-set or disposition of the heart from 
which the sinful act proceeds. As a 
climax and summary of them all, the 
tenth commandment tells us that the evil 
desire to have what is not ours lies at 
the root of all those sins which mar and 
desecrate the soul of man. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE EXCELLENCE OF OUR CALLING. 
By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., N. Y. 192 pp., $2.75. 

Mr. Chilcote has turned a personal 
experience into the real elements of a 
blessing, in that he has sought to share 
it with others. Having read the 1877 
edition of “The Excellence Of Our Call- 
ing,” he sought to put the lectures of 
Phillips Brooks in more concise form for 
use by ministers. In so doing he has 
rendered a real service to the ministry, 
for he has brought before us in vivid 
form the stimulating teaching of one who 
was himself a great preacher. 

The author points out how Phillips 
Brooks exemplified his own teaching in 
his preaching by a strict emphasis on 
Biblical preaching and thus became a 
prophetic voice. 

The lectures themselves are direct from 
the Lyman Beecher series at Yale and 
bring to focus the elements in preaching, 
the preacher himself, the preacher in his 
work, the preacher’s work, the congrega- 
tion, the ministry of our age, and the 
value of the human soul. The pristine 
truth that the art of preaching is the pre- 
sentation of truth through personality 
runs through the entire lectures as a silver 
thread through a dark fabric. 

The author includes two of Phillips 
Brooks’ sermons, ‘“The Light of the 
World” and “Going Up to Jerusalem” 
which give concrete examples of the the- 
ories set forth in the lectures themselves. 

This work is to be commended in high- 
est terms as a worthy addition to the li- 
brary of every minister. 

E. E. KirKMAN. 





Martinsville, Va. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Log of the Mayflower. Philip J. Simon. 
Priam Press, Chicago. $3.50. 

Symbols—Signposts of Devotion. Ratha 
Doyle McGee. The Upper Room, Nashville, 
50¢, paper. 

Pelican Prill. Gloria Forsyth. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., N. Y. $2.50. 

Fun and Festival from the United States 
and Canada, Larry Eisenberg. Friendship 
Press, N. Y. 50¢, paper. 

Persuasive Preaching. Ronald E. Sleeth. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $1.75. 

Jacob’s Well. Beryl D. Cohon. 
man Associates, N. Y. $2.75. 

Riverside Poetry 2. Selected by Mark 
Van Doren, Marianne Moore, Richard Eber- 
hart. Twayne Publishers, N. Y. $2.75. 

American Heritage—August 1956. Amer- 
ican Heritage, N. Y. $2.95. 

The Hill of the Red Fox. Allan McLean. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., N. Y. $3. 

Moon in My Pocket. Alma Power-Waters. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inec., N. Y. $3. 

Guests of God. John Frederick Jansen. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $2. 

Entrusted With the Gospel, David A. 
MacLennan. Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia, $2. 

Segregation: The Inner Conflict in the 
South. Robert Penn Warren. Random 
House, N. Y. $1.95. 

The Descent of the Dove. Charles Wil- 
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RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15% 12 insertions, 20%. 


POSITION WANTED 
PRESBYTERIAN USA MINISTER, A.B., 

B.D., white; for two years or so be- 
ginning April 1, wishes to serve INTER- 
RACIAL church as pastor in small church, 
or assistant in larger under pension rules; 
in excellent health at 68. Box F-5 e/o 
Presbyterian Outlook. 
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that extra something... 


Any good bookstore can furnish you with the best in 
current books as well as classics for adults and children. 
But the best bookstores are marked by a “something 
a quality completely individual. 


That is the quality Presbyterian Book Stores possess. 
It’s a blend of genuine concern for your spiritual well- 
being, a wish to promote what is good in literature. 
But their chief aim is to help inspire and inform your 


Visit your Presbyterian Book Store or write for the 
1957 Book and Supply Catalog. You’re sure to find 
something of lasting value for yourself, your family, or 
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liams. Meridian Books, Inc., N. Y. $1.25, 
paper. 

Primitive Christianity. Rudolf Bultmann, 
Meridian Books, Inc., N. Y. $1.25, paper. 

Christian Mysticism. W. R. Inge, Meri- 
dian Books, Inc., N. Y. $1.25, paper. 

The Religious Situation, Paul Tillich. 
Meridian Books, Inc., N. Y. $1.25, paper. 

The Mind of the Maker. Dorothy L. Say- 
ers, Meridian Books, Ince., N. Y. $1.25, 
paper. 

An Interpretation of Christian Ethics. 
Reinhold Niebuhr. Meridian Books, Inc., 
N. Y. $1.25, paper. 

World Friends: Migrants. Picture Al- 
bum, Friendship Press, N. Y. $1, paper. 

Children of Japan, Nina Millen. Pictures 
by Janet Smalley. Friendship Press, N. Y. 
$1.25, paper. 





Out of intense 


personal experience comes 


this stirring appeal for 


A LIVING 
FAITH 
FOR TODAY 


By ERNEST GORDON 


Dean of the Chapel, 
Princeton University 


e In the front line of battle, in 
squalid jungle prison camps in the 
Far East, Ernest Gordon dramati- 
cally discovered that only the Gos- 
pels, the Good News of God’s love 
for man, can provide meaning for 
the situation in which we all find 
ourselves today. His experiences 
give a biting edge to this book, 
which unforgettably reveals what it 
means to be a Christian. Written 
from a full heart and a full life, it 
calls on confessing Christians to 
bear witness that Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, is the great giver of 
life in its abundance. 


$3.75 at all bookstores 
oe COW ARD-McCANN, Inc.—— 
lee SARE Th 
210 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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MENTION 


CHANGES 

Alvin J. Kammann, Waverly, Minn.. 
was to become assistant pastor of Central 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 1, 2336 
Circle Dr., White Bear Lake 10, Minn. 

Dick Little, recent Union Seminary 
(Va.) graduate, from Covington, Va., to 
Office of the Chaplain, Woodrow Wilson 
Rehabilitation Center, Fishersville, Va. 

Donald H. Spencer, from Middletown, 
N. Y., to First church, 3rd and Market 
Sts., Warren, Pa. 

William B. Green, from Youngstown, 
Ohio, to department of religion, Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. 

Burris M. Bender, from Phelps, Ky., to 
Canoe, Ky. 

Graham C. Hunter, from Cathedral City, 
Cal., to 717 N. Richman, Fullerton, Cal., 
Oct. 28. 

Ralph D. Bucy, formerly of Mineral 
Wells, Texas, has become pastor of the 
St. Paul Church, Dallas Texas, 2130 
Lanark, Dallas 16. 

S. R. Fudge, from Covington, Tenn., to 
Vera Lloyd Home for Children, Monti- 
cello, Ark. 

John E. Timberlake, Jr., from Clifton 
Forge, Va. to c/o First Church, Danville, 
Va. 

E. Lamar Beck, from Eastman, Ga., to 
5302 Spruce Dr., Fayetteville, N. C. 

William D. Gray, from Middlesboro, 
Ky., to 1808 Stokes Lane, Nashville, Tenn. 

Frederic R. Dinkins, from Campinas 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, to Caixa Postal 435, 
Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil. 

Thomas M. Dews, from McIntosh, Fla., 
to 417 Howell St., Thomaston, Ga. 

John R. Howard, from Tifton, Ga., to 
the Graham Memorial Church, Whites- 
burg, Ky. 

Paul S. Mellish from Eugene, Ore., to 
2026 Del Norte St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Raymond A. Young, Charlotte, N. C., 
has retired as pastor of the Central 
Steele Creek and Pleasant Hill churches 
after 25 years of service there. 

James M. Ammons, Buchanan, Va., is 
taking up his new work at the Greenwich 
church, Nokesville, Va. 

Fred S. McCorkle, formerly of Stuart, 
Va., is now serving the Poolesville, Md., 
church. 

J. Wilson Rowe, Jr., Radford, Va., is 
to become pastor of the Salem and Union, 
W. Va., churches. 

Bonneau H. Dickson, Rock Spring 
church, Atlanta, Ga., will succeed Frank- 
lin C. Talmage when he retires as execu- 
tive secretary of home missions for At- 
lanta Presbytery Jan. 1. 

Frank O. Brown, who studied last year 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, has been in- 
stalled as pastor of the Bossier City, La., 
church, 

Cyrus S. Mallard, Jr., 
Greensboro, Ala., has 
pastor of the First 
La. 
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DEATHS 

Coleaton Underwood Leach, 68, pastor 
of the First Church, DeFuniak Springs, 
Fla., since 1939, died suddenly there 
Sept. 1. Earlier pastorates’§ included 
Donalsonville and Climax, Ga., Sylvester 
and Poulan, Ga. 
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Walter L. Lingle, 87, Davidson, N. C., 
Sept. 19 (see page 3). 

Ebenezer Leonidas Reid, 88, teacher of 
science at Erskine College, S. C.., for 
62 years, died Sept. 16 in an Anderson, 
S. C., hospital. He was Moderator of the 
A. R. Presbyterian General Synod in 
1939. 


MISSIONARIES 

Recently appointed by the Presbyterian 
U. S. Board. of Missions are Miss Ann 
B. Barron, Gastonia, N. C., as a teacher 


of missionary children in Mexico, and 
Miss Rebecca Glenn, Clover, S. C., to the 
West Brazil Mission. Miss Barron wil] 
not go out until 1957. 

On furlough: Miss Louise Miller, Korea, 
in Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Madge E. Rice, 
Congo, Memphis, Tenn.; the George A, 
Hudsons, Taiwan, Mission Haven, De- 
catur, Ga.; Doris Moore, Congo, West 
End, N. C.; the L. A. McMurrays, Congo, 
Mission Court, Richmond, Va.; the Henry 
S. Nelsons, Congo, Mission Court, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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Westminster Press 


Grnouncing 


a new revised edition 





of the most useful 
Bible atlas ever published 


THE WESTMINSTER 


Historical Atlas to the Bible 


First published more than ten 
years ago, the Westminster His- 
torical Atlas was immediately rec- 
ognized as “the best Bible atlas 
available in the English lan- 
guage.” Now, G. Ernest WRIGHT 
and Fioyp V. Fitson, editors of 
the original atlas, have brought it 
completely up-to-date. It con- 


tains many additional pages, in- 
cluding 33 maps in full-color, 
many new photographs and 
drawings and a new index of mod- 
ern place names. New material 
based on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and other archaeological discov- 
eries makes this the most accurate 
volume of its kind. 


9%” x 14”, $7.50 


Other Westminster Aids 
to the Study of the Scriptures 


The Westminster Study Edition of the Holy Bible. 


King James version. 2000 pages, 16 full-color maps. 


Buckram binding. 


$10.00 


The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible. 


By Joun D. Davis. Revised by Henry SnypER GEHMAN. 


680 pages, with 160 maps and line drawings. 


$5.00 


Westminster Historical Maps of Bible Lands. 


Convenient 24-page booklet, with 16 full-color maps 


and complete index. 


$1.00 


At all bookstores 
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